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LIFE OF BLACKMORE. 


Having succeeded so well in demonstrat-| 


ing the existence of the providence of God, 
and thereby establishing the great principle 
of all religion, he thought his undertaking 


imperfect, unless he likewise enforced the 


truth of revelation, and for that purpose 
he published a poem on Redemption, in six 
books. He had likewise written, before his 
Creation, three books on the Nature of 
Man. 

_ The lovers of musical devotion wished 
for a more happy metrical version than they 
yet obtained of the book of psalms; a wish 
which the piety of our author induced him 
to gratify; and he produced in 1721, a new 
Version of the Psalms of David, fitted to the 
tunes used in the churches, which being re- 
commended by the archbishops, and many 
bishops; obtaincd a licence for admission 
into public worship; but it obtained no ad- 
mission, from the preference given to the 
version of Tate and Brady; so that Black- 
more’s name may be added to many others, 
who, by the same attempt, have obtained 
only the praise of meaning well. He was 
not yet deterred from heroic poetry. There 
was yet another monarch of this island 
whom he considered as worthy of the epic 
muse, and in 1725 he produced King Al- 
fred, an heroic poem, in twelve books, which, 
like Eliza, “dropped dead-born from the 
press.” 
Johnson, the first had such reputation and | 
popularity as enraged the critics, the second | 
was at least known to be ridiculed, the two | 
last found neither friends nor enemies. John- | 
son, who was no friend to the house of | 
Hanover, before he was bound by obliga- | 
tions to it, remarks on the last poem, that | 
the opinion of the nation was settled at the 
time of its publication; that a hero intro- 
duced by Blackmore was not likely to find 
either respect or kindness; that Alfred took 
his place by Lliza; that benevolence was 
ashamed to fayour, and malice was weary | 
ot insulting. 
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ridicule which was thrown on the poet was in 
time followed by the neglect of the physi- 
cian, and that his practice, which was once 
invidiously great, forsook him in the latter 
part of his life; but the fact may be reason- 
ably doubted, and some communications in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine show that he 
was consulted by persons of the highest 
rank, and preserved his professional credit 
and reputation till the close of his life. It 
would indeed be highly absurd to estimate 
a man’s medical abilities by his poetical 
fame. 

Besides the poems and essays already 
mentioned, he wrote a variety of historical, 
theological, and medical tracts. Amongst the 
latter were Treatises on the small-pox, con- 
sumptions, the spleen, the gout, the rheu- 
matism, the kings evil, the drepsy, the 
jaundice, the stone, the diabetes, and the 





author Dr. Johnson has the following re- 
marks. 

«“ Of those books, if I had read them, it 
could not be expected that I should be able 


that there is something in them of vexation 
| and discontent discovered by a perpetual at 
tempt to degrade physic from its sublimity, 
and to represent it as attainable without 
much previous or concomitant learning. By 
the transient glances which I have thrown 
| upon them, I have observed an affected con- 








Of his four epic poems, says Dr.) 


'tempt of the ancients, and a supercilious 
| derision of transmitted knowledge. Of this 
indecent arrogance the following quotations 
|from his preface to the Treatise on the 
small-pox will afford a specimen, in which, 
when the reader finds what I fear is true, 
that when he was censuring Hippocrates 
he tid not know the difference between 
Aphorism and Apophthegm, he will not pay 
much regard to his determinations concern- 
ing ancient learning. 

“ As for the book of Aphorism,’ ” says 
Blackmore, “it is like my lord Bacon’s of 

the same title, a book of fests, or a grave 
collection of trite and trifling observations; 








His biographers have reported that the | 


plague. On the medical writings of our 


to give a critical account. I have been told | 


of which though many are true and certain, 
yet they signify nothing, and may afford di- 
version, but no instruction; most of them 
being much inferior to the sayings of the 
wise men of Greece, which yet ave so low 
and mean that we are entertained every day 
with more valuable sentiments at the table 
conversation of ingenious and learned men.” 

The doctor however, unwilling to leave 
our author in total disgrace, quotes from 
another preface a passage less reprehensible. 

“ Some gentlemen have been disingenu- 
ous and unjust to me, by wresting and 
forcing my meaning in the preface to an- 
other book, as if 1 condemned and exposed 
|all learning, though they knew I declared 
that I greatly honoured and esteemed all 
men of superior literature and erudition; and 
that I only undervalued false and superficial 
| learning, that signifies nothing for the ser- 
| vice of mankind; and that, as to physic, I 
expressly affirm that-learning must be join- 
ed with native genius to make a physician 
of the first rank: but if those talents are 
| separated, I asscited, and do stiil insist, that 
|a man of native sagacity and diligence will 
prove a more able and useful practitioner 
than a heavy, notional scholar, incumbercd 
with a heap of confused ideas.” 

Blackmore was not only a poet, but.pro- 
duced likewise a work of a different kind, 
entiticd A True and Impartial History of the 
Conspiracy against King William, of glori- 
ous memory, in the year 1695. He engag red 
likewise in theological controversy; and 
wrote two books against the Arians; the 
‘one entitled Just Prejudices against the 














|unmasked. Another of his works is Natural 
Theology or Moral Duties considered apart 
from Positive, &c. He died on the 8th of 
October 1729, in an advanced age, and mani- 
fested in his last illness the same fervent 
piety which had distinguished him in his 
life. He left behind him The Accomplished 


quence, which was printed by the Reverend 
Mr. White, of Nayland in Essex, who at- 
tended him on bis death bed, and bore tég- 








| Arian Hypothesis; the other Modern Arians - 


Preacher, or An Essay upon Divine Ejo- - 
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timony to the elevated piety with which he 
prepared for his approaching dissolution. 

Since his death none of his numerous 
publications have been reprinted except his 
Creation, which has gone through several 
editions, and was recommended by Dr. 
Johnson to be inserted in the collection of | 
“ The English Poets” with the general ap- | 
probation of the public. 

Blackmore as a man was justly entitled to 
great respect, for, numerous as his enemies | 
and opponents were, they were incapable of | 
fixing the least imputation on his moral 
character, and those who personally knew 
him, spoke highly of his virtues. He was 
the friend of Hughes. Addision appears to 


| 
| 


and he was on terms of friendship with 
Pope so late as 1714. This friendship was 
broken by his accusing Pope, in his Essays, 
of profaneness and immorality, on a report 
from Curl, that he was the author of a 


afterwards the perpetual and incessant ene- 
my of Blackmore, and satirized him in the 
“ Dunciad”’ in the following lines. 


« But far o’er all, sonorous Blackmore’s stra‘:., 
Walls, steeples, skies, bray back to him again. 
In Tot’nam fields, the brethren with amaze! 
Prick all their ears up and forget to graze, 
Long Chanc’ry Lane retentive rolls the sound, 
And courts to courts return it round and round. 
‘Thames wafts it thence to Rufus’ roaring hall, 
And Hungerford re-echoes baw! for baw. 

All hail him victor in both arts of song, 

Who sings so loudly, and who sings so long.” 


Hardly any writer has been more ridiculed 
than Blackmore; yet there have been few, 
perhaps none, who have had better inten- 
tions, He was certainly a man of consider- 
able learning and abilities, and a most zeal- 
eus adyocate for the cause of religion and 
virtue. He wrote indeed too much, and was 
sometimes deficient in taste; nor did he take 
sufficient time to polish his compositions; 


but he was far from being deficient in genius, 


and it is evident that it was not his dullness 
which excited so much animosity against’ 
him. His Creation is by universal consent 
accounted the noblest production of his 
genius. Addison, in one of his numbers of 
the Spectator, says, “ it was undertaken with 
so good an intention, and executed with so 
great a mastery that it deserves to be looked 
upon as one of the best in our English 
verse. The reader cannot but be pleased to 
see the depths of philosophy enlivened with 
all the charms of poetry, and to see so great 
a strength of reason amidst so beautiful a 
redundaney of the imagination.” 

Some -notice is due to the candid decla- 


, of its reasoning.” 


/ ness, has been exposed to worse treatment 


writers, that it became at last a bye-word of} 
} contempt; but it deserves*observation, that | 
'malignity takes hold only of his writings, | 


;and that his life passed without reproach, || 
have had & great personal regard for him, 


; mortals. 


‘tacks of his enemies, Whether serious or | 
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asperity towards our author in other in 
stances, calls his Creation a “ philosophical 
poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius 
in the beauty of its versification, and infinite- 
ly surpassed it in the solidity and strength 


“ Blackmore,” says Dr. Johnson, “ by the 
unremitted enmity of the wits, whom he | 
provoked more by his virtue than his dull- 


than he deserved. His name was so long 
used to point every epigram upon dull 


even when his boldness of reprehension na- 
turally turned upon him many eyes desirous 
to espy faults, which many tongues would 
have made haste to publish. But those who 
could not blame, could at least forbear to 
praise, and therefore of his private life and | 
domestic character there are very few me-} 





“ As an author he may justly claim the 
honours of magnanimity.. The incessant at- | 


merry, are never discovered to have disturb- | 
ed his quiet, or to have lessened his confi 
dence in himself; they neither awakened 





ment with strength, and ease with closeness. 
This is a skill which Pope might have con- 
descended to learn from him, when he need- 
ed it so much in his Moral Essays. 

* In his descriptions both of life and na- 
ture, the poet and the philosopher happily 
co-operate; truth is recommended by cle- 
gance, and €legance sustained by truth. In the 
structure of the poem, not only the greater 
pavts are proper consecutive, but the dedica- 
tive and illustrative paragraphs are so happily 
mingled that labour is relieved by pleasure, 
and the attention is led on through a long suc- 
cession of varied excellence to the original 
position, the fundamental principle of wis- 
dom and virtue.” 


i. + eo 
For, the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 


OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK, 
A TALE. 


| (Concluded. ) 

CHAPTER XIII: 
Heedless they rushed, but ruin was before,’ 
And death awaited when they hoped success. 


Ano: 
Of one or both of us the time is come. 


Shakspeare. 





him to silence or to caution; they neither 
provoked him to petulence, nor depressed 








him to complaint. While the distributors of 
literary fame were endeavouring to depre- 
ciate and degrade him, he either despised 
or defied them, wrote on as he had written ' 
before, and rever turned aside to quiet 
them by civility, or repress them by confu- 
tation. 

“ He depended with great security on his 
own powers, and perhaps was for that rea-! 
son less diligent in perusing books. Lis 
literature was, I think, but small. What he 
i knew of antiquity I suspect him to have 
| gathered from modern compilers: but 


knewledge, his mind was stored with general 
principles, and he left minute researches to 
those whom he considered as little minds. 

“ The poem on Creation has the appear- 
ance of much circumspection; it wants nei- 


thought, nor elegance of diction: it has 
either been written with great care, or, |! 
what cannot be imagined of so long a work, |! 
with such facility as made care less neces- 
sary. 

“ Its two constituent parts are ratiocina- 
tion and description. To reason in verse is 
allowed to be difficult; but Blackmore not 
only reasons in verse, but very often reasons 











ration of Dennis, who, notwithstanding his 





though he could not boast of much critical |! 


ther harmony of numbers, accuracy of] 


The sound of the pistol reverberated 
through the halls of the castle, and its in- 
habitants, were soon roused in great wonder 
and amazement, and the chamber of the 
| marchioness was immediately filled with the 
attendants, and soon after them Amelia pre- 
ceded by her father entered. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of Altenheim, and 
indeed the whole, upon discovering in the 
requited villains, the two attendants of Mon- 
taldo. All except the count instantly sup- 
posed that Pandolfo had commanded them 
to murder the marchioness, but Altenheim, 
who could see no motive for such an act, 
| firmly rejected the idea, and commanded 
|his people to discharge such unfounded 
| suspicions nor hint such a thing to the 
| prince.” 

« The villians,” said he, “ have meta de- 
served punishment, and the thanks of my- 
self and the marchioness are due to the 
noble count, who saved her from destruction, 
yet as their motives were doubtless plunder, 
I must not have a person, who is my guest 
till to-morrow, and more sacred than a com- 
mon visitor, upbraided with an action for 
which he could have no possible motive.” 

Algoronza and Minda agreed with the 
count, and the latter having retured her 
acknowledgments to the former, the attend- 
ants were ordered to carry the bodies of 




















| poetically: and finds the art of uniting orna- 











Gaspard and Geraldo into the hall. Four of 
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the attendants accordingly took up the 
corpse of the first and four others descended 
into the garden for the carcase of Geraldo. 
The bodies were laid on the floor and as 
Altenheim and the rest entered, Montaldo 
descended the stair case rapidly, and de- | 
manded the cause of the confusion in the | 
castle. | 
He had heard the sound of the pistol and | 
rightly supposing that the villains had not. 
succeeded, his guilty soul recoiled in horror! | 
He forbore to descend on his first alarm, | 
Jest his terrors should discover him, but re-| 
suming his courage and recollecting that his 





with a firm yoice, demanded who had the || from 
temerity to interrupt his purpose, when in- 
stantly a person, muffled up in a cloak rush- 
ed through the crowd and, almost breath- 
less, exclaimed; 

“ Forbear, count Altenheim, to risk your 
invaluable life against the fury of a mur- 
derer!”’ 

All were struck with astonishment, and |) 
Montaldo, after he had in some measure | 
recovered, demanded to know who had the | 
insolence to aecuse him of murder? 


her father, 
Amelia in his arms. 
“ Florival!” she could only exclaim, and 
seemed lost in the ecstacy of her feclings. 
Nor was the joy of every one less; the name 
of Florival and Pandolfo, resounded through 
the air, and the benedictions of the vassals 
iees showered upon count Ferdinand, as 
|, embracing his daughter and her lover, he 
| exclaimed: 
“ Well hast thou deserved her, Florival; 
and from this moment she is yours.” 
The general joy and surprise, being now 
subsided, Altenheim ordered the body of 


received the reviving 








The. 
person replied that he accused him, and 
throwing off his cloak every one’s astonish- 





| 
all now depended on his firmness, he hastily 
arose and reached the hall just as they had | 
entered with the dead bodies, and inquired; I; | 
as has been observed, the cause of the con- | 
fusion. The villain was no way discomposed, | 
and when Altenheim informed him he not | 
only appeared rejoiced at the fate of his| 
victims but complimented the marchioness | 
on 
his conduct. He, however, cunningly forbore | 
to expatiate upon his own ignorance of the | 


transaction rightly supposing that it would | 


have no other tendency than to arouse sus- 


picion. The morning now came and the 
bodies were carelessly thrown into the 
ground. 

o 


The hour fixed for the encounter between 
the venerable Altenheim and the murderous 
Montaldo was fixed for twelve, and both 
now prepared for the moment that was to 
give one or other to the grave. Altenheim 
with a steady serenity, that marked a noble 
and innocent mind, beheld the approaching 
danger, while Pandolfo was alternately tor- 
mented with hopes and fears. If “he was 
victorious, honour and renown would be his, 


bat if on the contrary he should fall, futarity | 


was dark, comfortless and uncertain, and an 
eternal stigma would be attatched to his 


name. Tortured by reflections like these, 


he beheld the hour approach, and saw the 


Pr 7 : 4 
lists prepared. The marchioness and Amelia, | 


whom no entreaties could keep in the castle, | 
were placed on an eminence erected for the | 
purpose, and beside them sat Algoronza to} 
observe that no unfair advantage should be | 
taken in the course of the combat. The’! 
vassals, were arranged around and the trum- 
pet now proclaimed the approach of the 
combatants. They appeared in the lists and 
Amelia’s heart shrunk in dreadful forebod- 
ings as she viewed the difference between 
her beloved father and Montaldo; but when 
the trumpet sounded for the charged, she 
sunk upon the shoulder of Algoronza, until 
she was aroused by the sound of another 
trumpet demanding the cessation of the 


combat. Montaldo trembjed, but Altenheim, | 


her escape, thanking Algoronza for | 


ment increased upon discovering the friar } 
of St. Lucia, Kartholo. Montaldo recoiled )) 
from him and now indeed dreaded the de- 

tection of some dreadful crime. | 

“ I have accused thee of the murder of | 
prince Pandolfo,” cried the monk, “ and the ;, 
intended murder of his son, and have aj 
champion ready to prove upon thy head the || thrown into the sea, and then proceeded as 
truth of my assertion!” | follows: 

* Let him appear!” cried Montaldo, and " I now gave myself up for lost, and ad- 
immediately upon the sound of the trumpet, | | dressed myself to him into whose presence 
a knight completely armed, with his vizor | 1 expected shortly to appear, and felt per- 
closed appeared in the lists. This tended to | fectly resigned to die, when a spar from the 
incfease the general wonder and the order | wreck presented itself to my grasp, and 
of the combat was changed. Amelia saw her , with the last effort of almost expiring nae 
father seated safely beside her, while the | ture, I caught hold of it. I now began to con- 
stranger knight stood ready to avenge her} ceive hopes of reaching the shore, as the 
wrongs. | wind blew directly in and the waves roiled 

Altenheim asked if either had any thing | towards the land. My hopes were fulfilled, for 
to say. Montaldo exclaimed, no; and the) jn about four hours after 1 had parted from 
knight bowed in silence. The order was) the vessel, a wave threw me with great force 
then given to engage and upon the third) from the spar, which retiring, I found my- 
charge of the trumpet, the combatants | self at the distance of forty or fifty yards 
rushed furiously upon each other. The con-|| from the edge of the surf. I was so much 
flict was a long time doubtful; both lost | bruised that when I attempted to rise, I 
their shields and the breast plate of Mon- | found myself unable and must have perished, 
taldo was struck off. The knight now had | | but for the kindness of a fisherman, whose 
the advantage, but disdaining to profit by it, | | hut was close by, and who soon discovered 
he nobly tore off his own breast plate and | my forlorn diissesion: He bore 
cast it on the ground. The fight raged with | 
| increased fury, till at length Montaldo’s 
sword flew from his grasp, struck by his 
adversary’s, whose weapon, the unfortunate 
victim of pride and ambition received 
hilt deep in his bosom. He fell and expired 
without a groan, while the victor exc:aimed, 

“ Die, guilty and detested homicide! die 
a victim to the vengeance of Pandolfo’s 
son.” 

At the same time he threw down his 
vizor and all eyes were bent on the victori- 
ous Florival. Amelia uttered a shriek of 
surprize and joy and fainted in the arms of 
Altenheim, while Kartholo, casting of his 
monk’s habit, added to ‘thr general astonish- 
ment by appearing as the spectre of the 
palace. Florival was soon clasped to the 
bosom of the marchioness, and immediately 


Montaldo to be buried without any ceremony, 
and the group retired to the castle to listen 
te the tale which Florival had to relate, who 
being seated by the delighted Amelia, re- 
cited every circumstance, with which the 
reader is already acquainted, from the mo- 








in two or three days I was perfectly re- 
covered. I now began to think of returning 
to Altenheim and having related my story 
to my kind preserver, he generously offered 
to lend me sufficient money to carry me to 
Westphalia. I travelled day and nightand this 
|morning arrived at the convent of St. Lucia. 
There an explanation took place between 
the good Kartholo and myself, and from 
him I Jearnt the danger of my Amelia’s 
father. He gave me this suit of armour and 
Heaven has not only put it into my power 
to revenge a father’s death but also to make 


received from 3% count Altenheim, my 
more than father.” 

Here Florival concluded and I dare say 
the reader is now prepared for the conclu- 
sion of the tale, since every mystery is de- 
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ment the vessels separated until he was. 


me home and 


some small return for the favours I have . 
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;, ant and rewarded. However, I have a few 
ba 


veloped, vice punished and virtue triumph- 


more secrets to unfold, before I bid the 
: t _ weader, forever adieu. The mother of Bertha, 


a 
£9 al 


a ote: 


who had been the means of preserving the 
lives of Florival and Amelia at the hut, was 
~ found dead there, and in her Kartholo dis- 
covered his wife, whose flight, with the in- 
' famous Jaspar, taking their infant daughter 
| with her, was the reason of his joining the 
band of Malventi. The meeting between the 
' 
; 
' 





fuiher and the astonished Bertha, was truly 
affecting. He held her to his heart in speech- 
, less ecstacy, and the tears of the spectators 
r dlowed as fast as his own. But such scenes 
} ave easier felt than described, let us there- 
' * fore’ only say, that Algoronza had loved the 
m sweet girl from the moment he beheld her, 


4 | 
4 _ it reciprocal. Lie then informed her father, 
3 é ‘ 
® and the same day that made Amelia the 
40 


wee: | Kartholo the countess of Algoroza. 
; After the rejoicings were over, Algoronza, 


__ parted for Spain, and the prince and princess 
f m | of P.ndolfo, with the venerable Altenheim 
eee | went to reside at Dusseldrop, where the 
i {! yeuthful pair enjoyed every felicity that 
ee viitue and benevolence can give and at 
ef length, saw their good father descend in 
peaceful innecence to the grave. 


——— 


ts 4 : For the Repertory. 
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Our minds are ours, though others prate 

. We'll please ourselves alone; 

Says the old song, and most of our friends 

F . and acquaintances say so likewise. I believe 
\ it impossible to foretel with any certainty 

the future bent of mind which a child may 

discover, by any of the actions of his younger 
years. We have heard of infant prodigies 

. grow up to be men of mere common sense, 

' and after having been praised by the people, 

i and puffed by the newspapers, at length 

sink into oblivion. We have also heard of 

boys who had scarce brains enough at col- 
lege to understand and apply the common 

#?> wrammar rules, come forth in the world 

/ like comets suddenly kindled, surprising all 

_ who behold, and exciting their wonder where 
se much genius could have been so quickly 

* acquired. Goldsmith and many of the fine 

English poets are to be numbered among 

}* those last mentioned. 

a I fell into the above reflection on receipt 
of a letter on the subject from a father who 
) gives me the success of the plans which he 

}/ iaid down in educating three sons, which 


+ 


| ever I make a part of this paper; and which 


! 
| grow up, fall in without an effort with the 


and. now disclosing his passion to her, found | 





« 





1 think clearly shows the folly of designing 
a child for any particular profession without 
knowing his own ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Peaceable, 

There is no one who in the course of a 
| life of ordinary length, cannot afford some- 
thing to the stock ef wisdom in the world, 
by relating the experience which has fallen 
to his share. Now as I conceive it a part of 
the duty of every man to endeavour to leave 

the earth a little wiser than he found it, | 








| example, not to feed themselves with hopes 
of making their infant offspring when they 


schemes which were laid for their benefit, 
while they were yet unable to take part in 
the forming of them. 
| You must know, sir, that I was left a 


| widower with three infant sons. Deprived of 
| the comforts which I enjoyed with the ten- 
| derest of wives, and ieft below witheut any 
_ inducement to live except the anxiety which 


| filled my mind for the future welfare of 
a ' his wife and the marchioness Malventi de- || my children, I determined to retire from 


business in which IF was then largely en- 
gaged, and devote my whole time and at- 
tention to their education. The fond heart 
of a parent is never so truly happy as when 
he is engaged in forming the infant minds of 





those pledges of love which the affectionate 
partner of his woes and pleasures, in that 
moment when death was freezing the gen- 
| le current of her blood, bequeathed, in dy- 
, ing accents, to his tenderest care. My whole 
soul was wrapped in the delightful employ- 
ment; I thought of nothing, I cared for no- 
thing, but the advancement of my little ones 
in the principles of virtue and useful science. 
Their dispositions, like that of their mother, 
were tractable, and by the constant exercise 
of my solicitude and love, I was endeared to 
them, and they appeared never so happy as 
when in my company. In the ardour of my 
mind I allotted in fancy to each the profes- 
sion he should afterwards assume. The 
elder, I devoted to the benevolent profes- 
sion of physic; and the younger to the more 
important and respectable one of divinity; 
the other I determined to be breed to the 
law. As they grew, I thought I perceived, 
and nothing could exceed the pleasure of 
the discovery, symptoms of a fitness in each 
of their minds for their several occupations. 
I was now at rest; I had disposed of my 
children to my own wishes and I supposed 
to theirs. 

As my fortune was by no means inconsi- 
derable, I determined to give them a liberal 
education; and with this view, sent them to 
the university most in repute at that time, for 
the abilijes of its professors in the several 


SS 














| have no objection to caution parents by my | 


=a = 


departments of science. The pain 1 experi- 
cuced in parting from my children who had 
long been almost my sole companions, was 
assuaged by the delightful thought that when 
| 1 should again have them with me, they 

would be more interesting on account of 
the increase of knowledge they would attain 
by the dicipline of their school. 

Five years rolled away. My children re- 
turned home after having received the ho- 
}nours of the institution to which they be- 
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| longed. I was enraptured at the progress 
, they had made, and immediately told each 
for what station in life I had designed him. 
| I displayed to each the advantages and plea- 
sures of his occupation, and concluded by 
hoping that they were all satisfied and ready 
| to engage immediately in their new studies. 
| Imagine, sir, my mortification and distress 
(pon I beheld each with a dejected coun- 
tenance bent on the floor, as if in despair of 
| all happiness from his intended profession. 
“ Sir,” said the elder after a long pause,” 
your intention destroys in me all hopes of 
comfort; nothing presents so dismal a pros- 
pect as the practice of physic; I was not 
formed to be immured in sick rooms, and 
constantly visiting scenes of desolation and 
death. Commerce is a more enlivening and 
interesting pursuit, and if it meet your ap- 
probation | will directly engage in it. “ And 
I, father,” said the younger, “feel myself 
very far from being suitable for the pulpit, 
and would much rather serve my country by 
filling a postin her infant navy.” And what 
say you for the law. Charles, said I address- 
ing myself to the third, “ Why upon my 
word, sir,” replyed he, “I have never be- 
stowed a thought upon any profession, I 
dont much care what it is, but I always had 
an insuperable disgust for the quarrels and 
wrangling of lawyers, I should prefer almost 
any thing else.” Somewhat displeased, and 














very much chagrined, I left the room, and 
determined to myself that if I had fifty sons, 
I would never think of their pursuits in life 
till they were old enough to judge for them- 
selves. Lam &c. 


a 
For the Repertory. 


The great Author of our being has in- 
stilled into man a desire to understand 
those principles which should make him 
capable. of sustaining that rank in which he 
is placed. By the impressions which he re- 
ceives from those objects around him, he ig 
enabled to make a correct distinction be- 
tween good and bad qualities. He endeavours 
to convert to his own happiness those dis- 
criminating properties which are best adapt- 
ed to improve his. taste and reform his dis- 
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position. Hence in his conduct we perceive 
that bis attention is directed to promote 
those sound sent:mefts which will secure to 
him a respectable standard. Eis perceptions 
receive additional vigour fiom reficcting 
upon the great station assigned him for ful- 
filling the purposes for which he was sent 
into the world. 

The right understanding of every moral 
subject is certainly a desirable object. Be- | 
sides an accurate knowledge of his own | 
nature which a man obtains, he is enabled 
to avoid those vices which would defeat the | 








advantages he might receive from a steady 
observance of virtue. The signal benefits 
that he derives from pursuing a path which 
will inevitably gain him peace of mind, tend |} 
to regulate his conduct by those laws which | 
nature has implanted in him. They are, as 
an author well known in the literary world 
observes, “ consequent in their effects and 
immutable in their essence,” and they con- | 
firm him in his belief that he is observed by | 
a superior power. They also point out to 
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man’s reputation so much. When he be- 
comes hardened with a free use of it, he is 
preventgd from being improved by any other 
virtue which the great Creator gives him. 


’ 9 b 
So much have those whose characters have 


been stained with a repeated practice of it, 
that if their conduct is reformed, and they 
are reclaimed from the wicked course which 
they formerly pursued, their reputation is 


| never after fairly established. Sotrue is this | 
maxim that “a liar even when he speaks | 

; :  - Is now appeased, the merciful design 
| the truth is not believed.” Even among the | 


ancients whose morals were not so refined 
as in the present age, and who had only the 


‘light of nature for their guide, this vice 
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THE PROPITIATION. 


BOOK VL 


ARGUMENT. 


| Introduction; The earthquake having ceased, Joseph 


of Arimathea requests the body of Jesus; Pilaée or- 


the watch set; Meanwhile the chest of Ascariot de- 
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was always held.in the greatest detestation. | 


Hlowever perverse and wicked man has 
always been, and however the age of inti- 


delity and barbarism has prevailed, we have | 


i 
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secn that truth and integrity have always | 


been placed amongst the most distinguish- 


ing properdes that can adorn the mind. In- | 


dced we may consider it as one which we | 
| have received from our births for the pur- | 


him a road which the experience of others || pose of placing before our eyes the fatal ef- 
has proved will be of lasting advantge ‘to || fects which might result from the prevail- 


himself, and will finally bring him io that!) 


} 


seat of happiness at which so few arrive. i 


The consciousness of doing good is ex- 
perienced by every one in a greater or less 
degree according as he is situated. By pre- 
serving his morals pute and untainted, and 
observing a behaviour consistent with the 
dictates of virtue, he always receives a heart- 
felt satisfaction. But in complying with the 
secret impulses of truth he enjoys a still 
greater degree of tranquility. This quality is 
one of the most conspicuous we have re- 
ceived from the bountiful hand of nature, 
and we can find none that so much exalts 
our character. This spring of all virtues 
corresponds with the instinctive emotions ot | 
our minds, and renders a man capable of | 
performing the duties of society. The efforts 
which he is continually making to arrive at 
the correct understanding of the laws of na- 
ture, and as he advances in his proficiency, | 
impress him with a determination to sup- | 
port the state which he holds with respect to 
his relations between his fellow men. When 
truth has firmly fixed its residence in the 
iuman heart, all the other virtues naturally 
are established in it. In whatever situation 
it is, it is improved by the character which 
it receives from observing those motives 
which truth imperiously demands. 

The investigation of truth is attended 
with many valuable effects, it inspires the 
mind with an abhorrence of a crime which 
sinks it below the level of a brute, I mean 
the practice of lying, than which there can- 
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ing of falsehood in the heart. The motives 
which induce it to avoid practising the latter 
may be said to be inherrent in it, and which 
insensibly lead it to see the glaring faults 
which would continually adhere to it. The 
principles which are created for the purpose 
of guiding a persons conduct are perétived 
so manifestly that they are invariably pur- 
sued. 


In making the distinctions between truth | 
and falsehood, we ought particularly to ex- } 
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scends to hell; His reception. 


Tl’ antonement is completed; wrath divine 


That brought the Saviour from a world of bliss, 
To shame, to suffering and to death in this, 

Is now fulfill’d; the great Redeemer fell, 5 
And man is rescued from the grasp of hell! 

In vain the arts, the guilty fiends employ’d, 

The power of sin and Satan is destroy’d; 

The ghastly Tempter lies subdued and chain‘d, 

By the last vict’ry which the Lord obtain’d. 10 


| Prophetic visions in his death are known, 


And holy mystery at once has fiown! 
World be amazed and thou O! man, rejoice, 
Let grateful anthems fill thy echoing voice, 


| The load of sin that should have fall’nonthee, 15 - 
| Thy Saviour bore, while suff’ring on the tree! 


3v glorious grace and fond affection fired, 
For thee he suffered and for thee expired! 
For thee he lives, in shining realms above, 
Still to affect the purpose of his love. 
Not to the hour in which he died confined, 
His great atonement was for all mankind; — 
For whosoe’er would on his grace depend, 

| And dare to own him as the sinner’s friend! 
He fell not only for the cruel Jew, oR 

| But bore his suff’rings for the Gentile too. 

| Then rise my soul, on his dread power believe, 

And endless life and endless bliss receive; 

| Tis faith alone that can disarm the grave, 

| And in the hour of dreadful trial, save! 30 
Come, muse, again the mighty task resume, 

And follow Jesus to the silent tomb; 


3 


amine the influence which the practice of | Tell how he bade the feeble bonds give way, 
each of them has upon our minds. This || And thence arising, sought the realms of day. 
| Now ceased the storm that rock’d th’ aflrighted 


would excite in us an, aversion to tread in 
the road of one, while we would be benefited 
both in our reputation and morals by a right 
cultivation of the other. We’ would enjoy 
the benefits which would accrue to us i1 
paying a regard to truth and sincerity by 
conciliating the esteem of those around us, 
and our characters would be fixed upon a 
foundation which the shafts of malice and 
envy would never be able to sap. Our minds 
would never be deceived by false sincerity, 
and they would never imbibe falsehood more 
readily than truth. The advantage of observ- 
ing it would be seen in every action, and its 
rays would make impressions upon them, 
which would not be easily removed. Upon 
the whole the precepts which it inculcates 
we would experience in every stage of our 
lives. “ VERUS. 
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Vanity is a passion that abuses our judg- 
ment, and makes us both unsafe and ridicu- 
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| 
| 


| 
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world, 35 

And damp the glebe, with evening dews impearl’d; 
The twinkling hosts that late in gloom retired, 
Now through the welkin spread their starry fire; 
While the resplendent empress of the night, 

| That, struck with fear, withdrewher silver light, @0 

| Now in the dappled east begins fo rise, 

| And beam her lustre o’er the waiting skies; 

| When faithful Joseph came, with rich perfume, 

Mourning, in inward grief, the Saviour’s doom; 

| The bloody corpse,in humble love to crave, .45 

| And lay his master in a peaceful grave, 

| Though once he dared not love to Christ disclose, 

| With warm affection now his bosom glows! 

| Pilate submits and bids the soldiers yield 

The lifeless trophy of the fatal field; 50 

Reluctantly the body they released, 

For stilj dark fury actuates the priest! 

But fearing now the Roman to withstand, 

Unwilling yielded to the dread command; 

Yet urged by rancour in each stubborn breast, $5 

To lisVaing Pilate, made a last request. 

Ere yet due vengeance, curb’d this traitor’s pride, 

In accents meek, the crafty priesthood cried; 

We heard him say his body would be bound, 
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ders it to be delivered; The Lord is buried, agd 


| But for three days beneath the gelid ground; 0 
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a | peaceful innecence to the grave. 
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7 veloped, vice punished and virtue aaeaii 
b ant and rewarded. However, 1 have a few 
y more secrets to unfold, before I bid the 
% zy rerder, forever adieu. The mother of Bertha, 
@ + who bad been the means of preserving the 
Ls lives of Florival and Amelia at the hut, was 
found dead there, and in her Kartholo dis- 
covered his wife, whose flight, with the in- 
famous Jaspar, taking their infant daughter 
with her, was the reason of his joining the 
band of Malventi. The meeting between the 
fuiher and the astonished Bertha, was truly 
affecting. He held her to his heart in speech- 
less ecstacy, and the tears of the spectators 
flowed as fast as his own. 
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But such scenes 
are_easicr felt than described, let us there- 








fare’ only say, that Algoronza had loved the 
| sweet girl from the moment he beheld her, | 


and. now disclosing his passion to her, found | 
it 9 ge ie then informed her father, | 
»} and the same day that made Amelia the | | 
f Pandolfo, made the daughter of | 
Kaurtholo the countess of Algoroza. 

After the rejoicings were over, Algoronza, 
Mm | «his wife and the marchioness Malventi de- 
| parted for Spain, and the prince and princess 
of Pandolfo, with the venerable Altenheim 
went to reside at Dusseldrop, where the 
yeuthful pair enjoyed every felicity that 
} . virtue and benevolence can give and at 
Mt length, saw their good father descend in 


THE CABINET. No. LXVIIL. 
Our minds are onrs, though others prate 
: We'll please ourselves alone; 
Fs Says the old song, and most of our friends 
Hand acquaintances say so likewise. I believe 
it impossible to foretel with any certainty 


= 


the future bent of mind which a child may 
discover, by any of the actions of his younger 
years. We have heard of infant prodigies 
grow up to be men of mere common sense, 
gy’ «and after having been praised by the people, 
s@ and puffed by the newspapers, at length 
» sink into oblivion. We have also heard of 

: \ hoys who had scarce brains enough at col- 
"i jege to understand and apply the common 











like comets suddenly kindled, surprising all 
1; who behold, and exciting their wonder where 
» so rauch genius could have been so quickly 
y acquired. Goldsmith and many of the fine 


English poets are to be numbered among 


aod 


7 , 
~- those last mentioned. 
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‘a 1 fell into the above reflection on receipt 
' ofa letter on the subject from a father who 
@. ) gives me the success of the plans which he 
\) iaid down in educating three sons, which 


| the forming of them. 
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1 think clearly shows the folly of designing 
a child for any particular profession without 
knowing his own ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Peaceable, 


There is no one who in the course of a1 should again have them with me, they 


life of ordinary length, cannot afford some- 
thing to the steck of wisdom in the world, 
by relating the experience which has fallen 
to his share. Now as I conceive it a part of 
the duty of every man to endeavour to leave 
the earth a little wiser than he found it, I 
have no objection to caution parents by my 


| example, not to feed themselves with hopes 


of making their infant offspring when they 
grow up, fall in without an effort with the 
schemes which were laid for their benefit, 
while they were yet unable to take part in 


You must know, sir, that I was left a 


the comforts which I enjoyed with the ten- 
derest of wives, and left below witheut any 
| inducement to live except the anxiety which 
filled my mind for the future welfare of 
my children, I determined to retire from 
business in which F was then largely en- 
gaged, and devote my whole time and at- 
tention to their education. The fond heart 
of a parent is never so truly happy as when 
he is engaged in forming the infant minds of 
those pledges of love which the affectionate 
partner of his woes and pleasures, in that 


moment when death was freezing the gen- 


tle current of her blood, bequeathed, in dy- 
ing accents, to his tenderest care. My whole 
soul was wrapped in the delightful employ- 
ment; I thought of nothing, I cared for no- 
thing, but the advancement of my little ones 
in the principles of virtue and useful science. 
Their dispositions, like that of their mother, 
were tractable, and by the constant exercise 
of my solicitude and love, I was endeared to 
them, and they appeared never so happy 4s 
when in my company. In the ardour of my 
mind I allotted in fancy to each the profes- 
sion he should afterwards assume. The 
elder, I devoted to the benevolent profes- 
sion of physic; and the younger to the more 
important and respectable one of divinity; 
the other I determined to be breed to the 
law. As they grew, I thought I perceived, 
and nothing could exceed the pleasure of 
the discovery, symptoms of a fitness in each 
of their minds for their several occupations. 
I was now at rest; I had disposed of my 
children to my own wishes and I supposed 
to theirs. 

As my fortune was by no means inconsi- 
derable, I determined to give them a liberal 
education; and with this view, sent them to 
the university most in repute at that time, for 


the abilities of its professors in the several 








| widower with three infant sons. Deprived of |; 
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Se 
departments of science. The pain 1 experi- 
cuced in parting from my children who had 
long been almost my sole companions, was 
ussuaged by the delightful thought that when 


would be more interesting on account of 
the increase of knowledge they would attain 
by the dicipline of their school. 

Five years rolled away. My children re- 
turned home after having received the ho- 
nours of the institution to which they be- 
longed. I was enraptured at the progress 
they had made, and immediately told each 
for what station in life I had designed him. 
I displayed to each the advantages and plea- 
sures of his occupation, and concluded by 
hoping that they were all satisfied and ready 


| to engage immediately in their new studies. 


Imagine, sir, my mortification and distress 
when I beheld each with a dejected coun- 
tenance bent on the floor, as if in despair of 
all happiness from his intended profession. 
“ Sir,” said the elder after a long pause,” 
your intention destroys in me all hopes of 
comfort; nothing presents so dismal a pros- 
pect as the practice of physic; I was not 
formed to be immured in sick rooms, and 
constantly visiting scenes of desolation and 
death. Commerce is a more enlivening and 
interesting pursuit, and if it meet your ap- 
probation I will directly engage in it. “ And 
I, father,” said the younger, “feel myself 
very far from being suitable for the pulpit, 
and would much rather serve my country by 
filling a post in her infant navy.”” And what 
say you for the law. Charles, said I address- 
ing myself to the third, “ Why upon my 
word, sir,” replyed he, “I have never be- 
stowed a thought upon any profession, I 
dont much care what it is, but I always had 
an insuperable disgust for the quarrels and 
wrangling of lawyers, I should prefer almost 
any thing else.”” Somewhat displeased, and 
very much chagrined, I left the room, and 
determined to myself that if I had fifty sons, 
I would never think of their pursuits in life 
till they were old enough to judge for them- 
selves. Iam &c. 


————- 
For the Repertory. 


The great Author of our being has in- 
stilled into man a desire to understand 
those principles which should make him 
capable_ of sustaining that rank in which he 
is placed. By the impressions which he re- 
ceives from those objects around him, he is 
enabled to make a correct distinction be- 
tween good and bad qualities. He endeavours 
to convert to his own happiness those dis- 
criminating properties which are best adapt- 
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position. Hence in his conduct we perceive 
that bis attention is directed to promote 
those sound sentiments which will secure to 
him a respectable standard. His perceptions 
receive additional vigour fiom reficcting 
upon the great station assigned him for ful- 
filling the purposes for which he was eent 
into the world. 

The right understanding of every moral } 
subject is certainly a desirable object. Be- 
sides an accurate knowledge of his own 
nature which a man obtains, he is enabled 
to avoid those vices which would defeat the 








advantages he might receive from a steady 
observance of virtue. The signal benefits | 
that he derives from pursuing a path which | 
will inevitably gain him peace of mind, tend | 
to regulate his conduct by those laws which | 
nature has implanted in him. They are, as | 
an author well known in the literary world | 
observes, “ consequent in their effects and 
immutable in their essence,” and they con- | 
firm him in his belief that he is observed by 
a superior power. They also point out to 
him a road which the experience of others 
has proved will be of lasting advantge ‘to 
himself, and will finally bring him io that! 
seat of happiness at which so few arrive. | 

The consciousness of doing good is ex- | 
perienced by every one in a greater or less 
degree according as he is situated. By pre- 
serving his morals pute and untainted, and 
observing a behaviour consistent with the 
dic cies of virtue, he always receives a heart- 
felt satisfaction. But in complying with the 
secret impulses of truth he enjoys a still 
greater degree of tranquility. This quality is 
one of the most conspicuous we have re- 
ceived from the bountiful hand of nature, 
and we can find none that so much exalts 
our character. This spring of all virtues 
corresponds with the instinctive emotions ot | 
our minds, and renders a man capable of | 
performing the duties of society. The efforts 
which he is continually making to arrive at 
the correct understanding of the laws of na- 
ture, and as he advances in his proficiency, 
impress him with a determination to sup- | 
port the state which he holds with respect to 
his relations between his fellow men. When 
truth has firmly fixed its residence in the 
human heart, all the other virtues naturally 
are established in it. In whatever situation 
it is, it is improved by the character which 
it receives from observing those motives 
which truth imperiously demands. 

The investigation of truth is attended 
with many valuable effects, it inspires the 
mind with an abhorrence of a crime which 
sinks it below the level of a brute, I mean 
the practice of lying, than which there can- 


| as in the present age, and who had only the 
j light of nature for their guide, this vice 
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man’s reputation so much. When he be- 
comes hardened with a free use of it, he is 
preventg¢ from being improved by any other 
virtue which the great Creator gives him. 
So much have those whose characiers have 
been stained with a repeated practice of it, 
that if their conduct is reformed, and they 
are reclaimed from the wicked course which 
they formerly pursued, their reputation is 
never after fairly established. Sotrue is this 
maxim that “a liar even when he speaks 








the truth is not believed.” Even among the | 
ancients whose morals were not so refined | 
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was always held in the greatest detestation. 
However perverse and wicked man has | 
always been, and however the age of infi- 
delity and barbarism has prevailed, we have | 


been placed amongst the most distinguish- 
ing properties that can adorn the mind. In- | 
dcced we may consider it as one which we | 
nave received from our births for the pur- 
pose of placing before our eyes the fatal ef- 
fects which might result from the prevail- 
ing of falsehood in the heart. The motives 
which induce it to avoid practising the latter 
may be said tobe wwherrent in it, and which 


insensib] ad j » glaring fi 5 || : : ay 
nsibly lead it to see the glaring faults } And dare to own him as the sinner’s friend! 


, He fell not only for the cruel Jew, 2 


which would continually adhere te it. The 
principles which are created for the purpose 
of guiding a persons conduct are pergeived 
so manifestly that they are invariably pur- 
sued. 

In making the distinctions between truth 
and falsehood, we ought particularly to ex- 
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For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 


BOOK VL 
ARGUMENT. 

Introduction; The earthquake having ceased, Joseph 
of Arimathea requests the body of Jesus; Pilate or- 
ders it to be delivered; The Lord is buried, and 
the watch set; Meanwhile the rhost of Iscariot de- 
scends to hell; His reception. 

Th’ antonement is completed; wrath divine 

Is now appeased, the merciful design 


| That brought the Saviour from a world of bliss, 


To shame, to suffering and to death in this, 
Is now fulfill’d; the great Redeemer fell, 5 
And man is rescued from the grasp of hell! 
In vain the arts, the guilty fiends employ’d, 


| The power of sin and Satan is destroy’d; 

| The ghastly Tempter lies subdued and chain‘d, 

| By the last vict’ry which the Lord obtain’d. 10 
|| Prophetic visions in his death are known, 

seen that truth and integrity have always | 


And holy mystery at once has flown! 


| World be amazed and thou O! man, rejoice, 








Let grateful anthems fill thy echoing voice, 

The load of sin that should have fall’n on thee, 15 
Thy Saviour bore, while suff’ring on the tree! 
By glorious grace and fond affection fired, 
For-thee he suffered and for thee expired! 
For thee he lives, in shining realms above, 
Still to affect the purpose of his love. 

Not to the hour in which he died confined, 


3 


| His great atonement was for all mankind; — 


For whosoe’er would on his grace depend, 


| But bore his suff’rings for the Gentile too. 
| Then rise my soul, on his dread power believe, 


| 
| 


} 


And endless life and endless bliss receive; 
*Tis faith alone that can disarm the grave, 


| And in the hour of dreadful trial, save! 30 


Come, muse, again the mighty task resume, 
And follow Jesus to the silent tomb; 


amine the influence which the practice of || Tell how he bade the feeble bonds give way, 
each of them has upon our minds. This | 


would excite in us an, aversion to tread in 


the road of one, while we would be benefited | 


both in our reputation and morals by a right 
cultivation of the other. We would enjoy 
the benefits which would accrue to us in 


paying a regard to truth and sincerity by | 


conciliating the esteem of those around us, 
and our characters would be fixed upon a 


foundation which the shafts of malice and | 
envy would never be able to sap. Our minds | 
would never be deceived by false alaciiatay, | 


and they would never imbibe falsehood more 


} 

| 

readily than truth. The advantage of observ- | 
! 


ing it would be seen in every action, and its 
rays would make impressions upon them, 
which would not be easily removed. Upon 
the whole the precepts which it inculcates 
we would experience in every stage of our 
lives. “ VERUS. 
—_—— 

Vanity is a passion that abuses our judg- 

ment, and makes us both ufsafe and ridicu- 
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And thence arising, sought the realms of day. 

Now ceased the storm that rock’d th’ aflrighted 
world, 35 

And damp the glebe, with evening dews impearl’d; 

The twinkling hosts that late in gloom retired; 

Now through the welkin spread their starry fire; 

While the resplendent empress of the night, 

That, struck with sear, withdrewher silver light,@0 

Now in the dappled east begins fo rise, 

And beam her lustre o’er the waiting skies; 

When faithful Joseph came, with rich perfume, 

Mourning, in inward grief, the Saviour’s doom; 

The bloody corpse,in humble love to craye, 45 

And lay his master in a peaceful grave, 

Though once he dared not love to Christ disclose, 

With warm affection now his bosom glows! 

Pilate submits and bids the soldiers yield 

The lifeless trophy of the fatal field; 50 

Reluctantly the body they released, 

For stilj dark fury actuates the priest! 

But fearing now the Roman to withstand, 

Unwilling yielded to the dread command; 

Yet urged by rancour in each stubborn breast, $5 

To lisVaing Pilate, made a last request. 

Ere yet due vengeance, curb’d this traitor’s pride, 

In accents meek, the crafty priesthood cried; 

We heard him say his body would be bound, 


| But for three days heneath the gelid ground; 60 _ 
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And rise, triumphant, from the grave again! 
We pray thee, therefore, be the grave secured, 
In which this arch deceiver is immured, 
Lest his disciples in the night should come, 
And forcing entrance to the rocky tomb, 
. Stealthence his corpse, and falsely it is said, 
‘He has indeed arisen from the dead! 
So shall the world be still deceived and curst, 
And the last error greater than the first! 
‘To whom the gov’nor, hypocrite and slave, 
Go if ye list and make secure the grave! 
As fer myself, ©! happy, if I could 
Wash out remembrance of this deed of blood! 
But upon you the fearful vengeance be, 
nd conscience torture as she tortures me, 
Who might have all your cruel fury braved, 
And from your ire the unoffending saved! 
Isut hence, away, and trouble me no more, . 
‘Thou priestly murd’rer, bathed in guiltless gore!80 
Ye have a guard, go circle round kis tomb, 
Vy hile I sincerely mourn his timeless doom! 
‘She Roman thus, his blood, the priesthood said, 
Be upon us and on our children’s head! 
We fear it not, our breasts with zeal were fraught, 
: ‘the caus 
Ag: the cunning artifice of hell, 
‘ruth was triumphant and the tritor fell! 
He spoke, and from the pretor swiftly fled, 
To seal the tomb and to secure the dead! 
: Iii fated priest, had mercy deign’d t’ impart 
One ray to thy obnubilated heart, 
Thou would’st have known no potence could have 
bound 
The breathless Jesus in the frighted ground; * 
t No chains of Ceath the mighty God.confine, 
Mach less a mortal’s efforts, like to thine! 
He who through chaos his omniscience hurl'd, 
And call’d from thence the indigested world, 
Can not be held, though o’er him mountains rise 
Till their tall summits pierce the arching skies!100 | 
Nor he who out of darkness call’d up light, 
Be long enshrouded in death’s doleful night; 
Unless, submissive to some glorious end, 
Tle deign’d his dread omnipotence to bend. 
Ii! fated priest, what dreadful woes await, 
“In Gireful vengeance, for thy cruel hate! 
in vain thy guards the sacred vault surround, 
Hternal potence shakes the yielding ground; 
And as the word eternal mercy gave, 
‘The stone obedient leaves the opening grave! 110 
"ihe bands of death are wide asunder hurl’d, 
And the world’s Saviour rises to the world! 
‘The tombs are rent, and walking ghosts proclaim, 
The powerful virtue of his matchless name! 
Now at the rock the guilty congress met, 
3 ihe storig’s secured, the heedful watch is set; 
f tle Jews triumphant to their homes return, 
‘ a While their dark breasts with exultation burn; 
y } ‘secure that Christ should moulder in the tomb, 
‘foil the last trumpet spoke the general doom! 120 
Meanwhile Iseariot’s unbefriended ghost, 
"Yortured by terror, reached the dismal coast 
Of cheerless hell, whose darkling looks declared, 
%,' ‘File awful anguish for the lost prepared! 
No ray enlis’aing sprend its pleasing light, 
But all was doleful, melancholy night! 
4 dreadful silence through the whole appears, 
save when the shrieks of horror on his ears, 
rhrough the drear distance, like loud thunder, 
broke, 
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When he would burst with dreadful force, the 
chain, 


:¢ of God and injured truth we fought; 86 | 


And the deep tortures of the damn’d bespoke! 130 

Iscariot shudder’d, retrospection, then, 

Added new torments to increasing pain; 

He saw the gtorious height from which he fell, 

And the sweet transports he exchang’d tor hell! 

He saw behind the Saviour’s cleansing gore, 135 

But nought but tortures and despair before! 

There blazed a heaven and here a hell was seen, 

While an abyss terrific gaped between; 

Th’ afflicted ghost in struggling pangs beheld, 

While changeless fate his awful way impell’d! 140 

Across the dismal lake he cast a look, 

And fears increasing all the spirit shook, 

Unusual noises issued from the flood 

And the black river roll’d a stream of blood! 

The fiends of hell a shriek of transport gave, 145 

And rose exulting on the bloody wave! 

Welcome, Iscariot, to these realms, they cry, 

| Where frowning care and anguish never die; 

, Where streams of grief with ceaseless fury roll, 

| And inward torments rack the guilty soul! 150 

Where the worm dies not, nor the raging fire, 

Can, through eternal ages, e’er expire! 

So spoke the fiends, and now what sights arise, 

Before Iscariot’s terror beaming eyes, 

The gates of hell are now asunder thrown, 

More dread and piercing is the spirit’s groan, 

The damn’d appear in motion to and fro, 

In all the deep solicitude of wo! 

Now full before him ghastly Mammon came, 

And the ghost shudder’d as he shriek’d his name! 

Now toward the spectre, with a frantic dance, 161 

The grisly fiends triumphantly advance; 

Seized the lost Judas, and their way retrod, . 
Bearing the victim to their dread abode! 

| Then the pale fury that procured his doom, 

, Welcemed Iscariot to the ambient gloom. 

| Once yore we meet, with taunting scorn he cried, 

, And "d the folly of thy tow’ring pride. 

H Freed from the mortal tenement of clay, 

\ What cheering prospects light thy peaceful way,170 
What sights of transports now around thee shine, 
|| How sweet thy feelings, Judas, how divine. 

|| How can’st thou view futurity and see, 

| Eternal blessings that await for thee. 174 

| Mere savage torments with her sanguine brood, 

And wan eyed care and anguish ne’er obtrude; 

But on the giddy height from whence you fell, 

' What care, what anguish and what torments dwell! 

), And there indignant Heaven look’d wrathful, while 

| ere the soft visage ever wears a smile! 180 

| ‘There endless darkness spread eternal night, 

, And here bright efluence beams unending light. 
_ Ambitious fool, by passion led astray, 
_ How hast thou thrown the richest pearl away! 

_ Hah! does it strike thee, was’t for this you took 

| Your midnight way across the Cedron brook? 186 

|| Was it for this the fraudful vision came, 

| To add new glory to Iscariot’s name? 

| Was it for this the shining ore was paid, 

For this the guiltless Saviour was betray‘d? 

| Traitor, it was; had virtue swaytd thy heart, 

| Jesus stood ready mercy to impart; 

: But the dark passion o’er thy bosom stale, 
And crafty Mammon caught thy yielding soul! 

i A double purpose by my power was gained, 

| The world left friendless and thy soul obtain’d! 
| Ere yet the spirit from the body flew, 

| Thy hell commenced, O! foul, misguided Jew. 
But now, forever shall the flame increase, 
And endless burnings mareternal peace; 200 
hg soul forever bear the vengeful 
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Forever dying never to expire! 
Let stern 1emembrance torture, Judas, this 
Is the dread end of thy expected bliss. 


—-_—- 


For the Repertory. 
TOA YOUNG LADY, 


| On receiving intelligence that she spoke in terms of of - 
probrium of the author, for lavishing encomiums un 
her. 

Oh! blame not the bard, if recalling the past, 
He enraptured should dwell upon you; 

If while warm in his spirit, he speaks of those days, 
That fancy now pictures in ecstacy true. 


For the soul of the poet, in visions gay dress’d, 
Dwells redoubled on scenes that are gone; 
And his bosom (that bosom which ne’er can dé+ 
ceive) 
Doubly mourns for those days that are flown. 





Then slight not the tender, affectionate prais¢, 

That with lavishing jov he bestows; | 
*Tis due to a soul of such genuine worth, 

And to genuine worth only flows. 


And in tribute to love he recurs to these times 
When my love and my friendship endear’d, 
Thouw’st press’d this sad bosom with more thas 
delight 
And o’erwhelming with rapture appear’d! 


Then blame not the bard, ifrecalling the past 
He enraptured should dwell upon you; 
If while warm in his spirits, he speaks of those days} 
That fancy now pictures in ecstacy true! 
Washington City, Oct. 1811. EDMUND. 


—-—e- 


For the Repertory. 
THE HARP. LAY VIil- 


CHARYOEETTE. 
When the throb of my bosom is over, 
And the pulse of my heart forever sleeps; 
When in dust this frail body shall moulder, 
And the grass o’er my grave in night-dew weeps: 
O’er my tomb shall my spirit then hever, 
And in sighs of deep grief call Melia, dear, 
To relieve the sad heart she has broken, 
And to give my remains one tender tear! 


When my spirit shall o’er my grave hover, 
And in murmuring sighs call Melia there; 
Should she hear me, and come to me sighing’, 
And let fall on my tomb one tender tear: 
Oh! my spirit shall drink the pure tre«sure, 
And be lull’d by the draught to peace and rest, 
While her sighs lightly waft it to heaven, 
To exist with the happy, pure, and blest! 
DELLA LIRA. 
—— 
From the Independent Mechanic. 
CHIVALRY. 
One evening late, some bucks of blood, 
In dark cabal, near St. Paul stood; 
(Whose hearts o’erflow’d with martial fire; 
Who gloried in adventures dire) 
Devising mighty plans, how they 
Might insult all who pass’d that way; 
And boasting of their famous deeds, 
(Which other blackguards far exceeds) 
How they’d robb’d huxters of their pyes, 
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And blacken’d many women’s eyes; 
Had cheated boys of gall’ry checks, 
And half breke lame old negros’ necks; 
Eaten their oysters—went away, 
And, blood like, had forgot to pay; 
And many other great exploits, 
Perform’d by them on many nights. 
Just at this time, a handsome lass 
Met with their gang, and wish’d to pass, 
But they, presenting their phalanx, 
Swore she should play them no such prankss 
And (heathen-like) call’d her a goddess; 
As straight ae if she wore a boddice; 
A glorious feast; “a perfect beauty;” 
“Like Venus,” was “d—m—n pretty.” 
1 wish to go, sirs, don’t detain me!” 
** What, madam! does this language pain ye— 
Hold up your head; why all this fuss? 
Come, dam’me Dick! let’s take a buss.” 
* Have mercy; help! off, villains, off. 
What! is not one insult enough” 
* Yell so again; you noisy b—h, 
And we will drown you for a witch. 
** Submit, or ”” hold! see how they stare— 
They quick let go the trembling fair; 
Their bodies shake, and by degrees 
Their hats above their heads arise: 
Their hair like pokers, stiff, erect; 
All dreadful punishment expect. 
What makes thir heroism flee? 
A man! a single man, they see! 
Who heard a female’s cries, and came 
To help th’ insulted suffering dame. 
Though old, he felt quite able then 
To beat a score such genteel men; 
Who bravely dared, like knights complete, 
Insult a female in the street. 
© glorious act! performed by few; 
The noblest deed a blood can do. 
Now, out of ten, not one dare speak; 
‘They see an old man with a stick! 
The coward’s stand, with downcast eyes, 
And shaking bodies, while he says: 
** Renowned bloods, is this the way 
Your warlike prowess you display? 
Prowl but at night, like savage beasts, 
With no compassion in your breasts, 
For age, or for the female sex; 
But play on both your genteel tricks. 
Now, for insulting this young lady, 
Quick, ventlemen, yourselves make ready, 
Drop down upon your marrow-bones.” 
Hard kneeling this—the paving stones, 
For those whose tender flesh and blood 
Had scarcely ever knelt on wood. 
It made them shake their heads and grin; 
Ashamed to kneel—afraid to run. 
He rais’d the stick—they, one and all, 
Down in the dirt before him fall. 
How (quoth the old man,) beg her pardon 
Or else Pll find which head’s a hard one; 
I'll soften every genteel pate, 
Come, you repeat, whilst I dictate. 
** For what we’ve done, or did intend, 
Most lovely lady condescend 
To grant us pardon, if you please: 
We're begging for it on our knees.” 
She did: (they own’d it was a favour.) 
Then went away—so did her saver. 
_ ° They had got nearly out of sight 
E’re any blood had raised upright, 
When thus one of these warriors:spoke; 








. “thought our necks would have been broke: 
O what a row has this one been! 
Who else has such a battle seen? 

No other bloods, in New-York, can 

Boast thus of facing any man. 

Dam’me, I’m almost in a passion 

To think we blades—we bucks of fashion, 
Should be abused by any one; 

Perhaps the fellow was in fun. 

Lets follow on and make him rue it.” 
This all proposed, but none dare do it. 

Now, when their fright was at an end, 

And each could on his sense depend, 
Their soiled clothes engross attention, 

Or else their bruises they would mention, 
And loudly every one complains 

Of dreadful loss, or dreadful pains. 

“ What, Ned! some d—ish cow’s been here; 
I’ve spoil’d my pantaloons, I swear.” 

Poor Ned sings out, “ you need not brag 
“For I’ve forever lamed my leg. 

Before me lay an iron hoop, 

And on its edge I chanced to stoop; 

I’m sure there’s not an inch of skin, 

In one whole peice, gn either shin.” 
Another then begins to mutter— 

** I dropt one knee just in the gutter——” 
They hear a noise again, all start 

Towards their homes, swift as a dart. 

What heroes these! who take delight 

In acts of scandal every night; 

Who seek the victor’s laurel wreath 

Like British bloods, on Hounslow heath. 


——»_ + oe 

One of king James the first’s chaplains 
preaching before the court at Whitehall, 
made a set of the following quibbles in his 
discourse. Speaking of the depravity of the 
age, he said, that almost all houses were 
made ale houses; that men made matrimony 
a matter of money; and placed their para- 
dise in a pair of dice; was it so in the days 
Noah! ah no! 

— 
CONFINEMENT. 

A gentleman advertised for a clerk, who 
could bear confinement, and who had been 
some years in his place. He was answered 
by a person who had been a number of years 
in Newgate. 





ADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


object is effected principally by the form o 
the glass used. The lamp or candle which 
lights the binnacle, is placed in the cabin; ot 
course the expense of one light is saved, 
and all the inconvenience of blowing out in 
a squally night, and likewise the trouble of 
trimming the lamp, are avoided; though the. 
light is exceedingly vivid, yet the binnacle 
shows no light overboard, so that the vessci 
cannot be traced by it in the night. The 
binnacle is so constructed, that neither rain, 
nor snow, nor the spray of the sea, can entes 
it; and the compass is so formed, that the card 
cannot be unshipped by any violent motion. 


Boston Centinel. 
en 


Charleston, Dec. 16. 
AN EARTHQUAKE. 
This morning, at afew minutes before 
three o’clock, a severe shock of an earth- 
quake was felt in this city. Its duration is 


three minutes. For an hour previous, though 
the air was perfectly calm, and several stars 
visable, there was at intervals of about five 
minutes, a rumbling noise, resembling dis- 
tant thunder; which increased in violence 
of sound, just before the shock was felt. 
The vibration of St. Philip’s steeple, caus- 
ed the clock bell to ring about ten seconds. 
Two other shocks were felt this morning, 











PHILADELPHIA, 
_ SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1811. 





DIED, 

In New Castle county, Delaware, Mr.Gar- 

ret Cruson, in the 86th year of his age. 
—_———_— 
NEW BINNACLE AND COMPASS. 

A patent has been obtained by a gentle- 
man in Liverpool, for a binnacle and com- 
pass. By this improvement the same com- 
pass by which the helmsman is steering on 
deck, is at the same time visible in the 
cabin, thereby enabling the captain wo have 








a constant.check upon the steersmay. The 


one a little before 8 o’clock, and the other 
ten minutes after that hour; both slighter 
than the first, and ef shorter duration; the 
vibration of the second lasted probably 
rather more than a minute; and of the last 
two or three seconds. Many of the clocks 
were stopped, and the water in different wells 
was much agitated. We have not heard of 
any damage having been done by these re- 
peated shocks; nor have we heard how far 
they have extended into the country, except 
that they were felt at Rantowles’s. 

Such phenomena, until lately, were very 
rare. One is remembered to have happened 
on the 19th May, 1754, about 11 o’elock, 
A. M. butit was very slight. Another slight 
one was felt on the llth April 1799, about 
two o’clock in the morning. In the year 1811, 
on the 13th January, another occured, and 
was felt at Columbia and Granby in this 
state, and at Augusta in Georgia, but not in 
Charleston. 

Communication. The publication of the 
subjoined extract from the 2lst and 22d 
pages of Dr. Ramsay’s Chronological Table 
connected with his Historical and Piographi- 
cal Chayts of the United States, may tend 


ple, on account of the earthquake felt last 
evening, and this mornings It contains all 








that is known of the earthquakes that have 


supposed to have been between two and 


to moderate the apprehensions of the peo- | 
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taken place in the United States, to the north 
of South Carolina, Only two have been 
previously felt in Charleston, one in 1754 
and the other in 1799, but neither produced 
any serious consequences. From circum- 
stances, it is more probable that the earth- 
quakes of this city, are consequences of 
causes located to the west, or north west, 
than that they originate in its vicinity. 

«“ Extract.—-1727. A great earthquake in 
New-England. This extended from Kenne- 
beck to the river Delaware. There have been 
five great earthquakes in New-England, viz. 
In 1638, 1658, 1663, 1727, 1755, and minor 
ones in 1653, 1668, 1669, 1670, 1705, 1720, 
1732, 1744, 1755, 1757, 1760, 1769, 1771, 
1783. These were all described as coming 
from about N. W. and going off about S. E. 
They several times reached as far as Mary- 
land, but seldom or never as far as Carolina, 
or even Virginia. Tothe N. E.they have been 
generally bounded by Nova Scotia. 

No uncommon disorder or mortality fol- 
low any of these earthquakes, but in many 
places they threw down stone fences, roofs, 
chimnies, and parts of houses. Springs and 
wells of water were sunk far down into the 


‘earth. Some were dried up. The quality of 


their water often changed. Dry spots became 
quagmmires, and moist places nearly dry. The 
earth was suddenly raised, and in subsiding 
was thrown into a vibratory motion. Many 
clocks were stopped. The vane on the public 
market house in Boston was thrown down, 
and mapy other marks of force or violence 
were cxhibited in different places and at 
different times.” 
—_— 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 

‘The following abstract of the population, 
resources, &c. of the State of New York, is 
extracted from a Brief Topographical and 
Statistical Manual of the State of New York, 
which comprises within 36 pages a great 
mass of information very interesting to those 
whom business or speculation requires to 
attend to its interior concerns. If we had a 
similar manual of each state in the union, it 
would add much to our stock of geographi- 
cal and typographical knowledge of our own 
country; in which we are generally very 
deficient. 

“ Jn 1731, this state contained 10 coun- 
ties and only 50,291 souls—in 1771, same 
counties, and 163,338 soulsin 1786 (25 
years ago) 12 counties and 258,896 souls 
i791, sixteen counties, and 540,120 souls— 
and 1800 thirty counties, 805 tewns (in- 
cluding three cities’ and 586,000 ‘inhabi- 
tants. Now (1811) the state contains about 


300 villages of from 15 or 20, but generally | 


s) or 40, to 600 houses, 452 - towns 





'Columbia, and Washington counties) are 
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(including 4 cities;) 45 counties; and (in 
1810) 960,000 inhabitants; giving an increase 
of 15 counties, 147 towns, and 374,000 peo- 
ple in the last ten years! And the militia of 
the state regularly enrolled amounted to 
102,068 in 1809. 

In Manufactures the late census has fur- 
nished data for the following statement: 

Looms 353,068: yards cloth (all kinds) 
9,099,703— value 5,002,891 dolls. 82 cents. 
Tan works, 867; value of leather, 1,299,542 
dolls. 16 cts.—Distilleries 591; value 
1,685,794 dols. 40 cts.—Breweries 42, val- 
ue 340,765 dolls. 68 cts. Pulling Mills, 427; 
enhanced val. of cloth 679,120 dolls. 87 cts. 
Paper mills 28; val. 233,268 dollars. —Hat- 
factories 124; val. 248,035 dols. Glass works 
6; val. (besides bottles, &c.) 716,800 dolls. 
Powder mills 2; value 18,400 dolis. Rope 
walks 18; value 538,000 dolls. Sugar hou- 
ses 10; vulue 420,706 dolls. Oil mills 28; 
value 49,283 dolls. 75 cts. Blast furnaces 
11; val. 205,300 dols. Air do. 10; val. 156,720 
dolls. Cutnail factories, 44; val. 276,932 dolls. 


80 cents. Forges 58; val. 185,240 dolls. Trip | 


hammers 49; value (return of work from 2 
of them only) 1,600 dolls. Rolling and Slit- 
ting Miils 1; value 33,120 dolls. Total value 
—12,085,525 dolls. 62 cts. Also, 413 Card- 
ing machines—value included in cloth above; 
and 26 cotton factories, not included above, 
the cloth there mentioned being the manu- 
facture of families only. 

The above returns (except for Ontario, 


moreover beiieved to be short of the real 
amount—no tow cloth was returned, except 


&c. made, or the grain, cattie, sheep, beef, 
pork, &c. raised annually so as to make a 
valuation of our products or lands. But as 
the sheep returned for Duchess were 83,855 
—Albany 34,342—Cayuga 29,872—Onon- 
dago 44,893—and Jefferson 20,000 we may 
conclude, judging from the population, 
(exclusive of N. York Co.) that the whole 
state contains 1,280,000. Duchess contains 
14,341 herses and 51,650neat cattle, which in 
like manner (N. York omitted) gives 247,000 
, of the former, and 886,000 of the latter; but 
probably 300,000 horses, and 1,000,000 neat 
cattle would be near the true amount in the 
whole state. 

The provisions made for roads and bridg- 
es besides the numerous roads and bridges 
authorized to be laid out, made and built 
at the risk of individuals, or expense of the 
counties, the state, or the lands benefited 
thereby—are 39 bridge compaines with 509, 
, 900 dollars stock, and 135 turnpike com- 
| panies with 7,558,000 dollars stock, extend- 





ing their roads over a length of 4,500 miles, 
,about one third of which is completed. 

The capitak stock of the several incorpo- 
rated banks is 11,690,000 dollars. The funds 
set apart by the state for the benefit of com- 
mon schools now amounts to 483,326 dol- 
lars 29; the last year’s revenue of which 
was 36,427 dollars 64 cts.—besides which 


| 314,770 acres of unsold land still belongs to 
| this fund. 


Washingtonian, 





— 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, 





for two counties—instead of one there are 
ten or twelve rolling and slitting mills in the | 
state—the nail, hat, paper and rope facto- | 
vies, furnaces, &c. much exceed the number 
returned. All the woollen factories were 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


Philadelphia Repertory. 








TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 





omitted. The single county of Rensselaer 
will this year manufacture of the above arti- 
cle, the value of 600,000 dolls. though re- 
turned last year at 458,000 dolls. And many 
new factories in Oneida especially, and in the 
western country generally, are just going 
into operation. So that it may be safely 
affirmed that our present annual value of | 
the above named manufactures, exceeds 
16,000,000 dollars. 

There are now made anually 525,000 


The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advanee. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than'a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, wil! be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become resporisible for the payment, shall res 
ceive one copy gratis. 








bushels of salt; viz. in Onondago 453,840 
(though in 1800 only 42,754:) Cayuga 54, 
(000; Genesee 1,400; Saneca(at least) 25,000; 
and Ontario about 8,760—total vaiue at the 
works 147,000 dolls. In Cayuga 2,240 skeins 
of sik. To all which may be added 60,000 
dollars; the value of articles annually made 


Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40/ North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 


4| pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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by convicts in the State Prison. 
I have not sufficient data to calculate the 


Marshajl’s alley, between Fourth ond Fifth streets, 
near St. Mary’s church. 


quantity of the ashes, maple Slgzar, flour, 
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